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THE OLDEST CHRISTIAN HYMN. 
(From the third book of Clement of Alexandria; said to be the 
earliest known hymn of the primitive Christian Church.) 
SHEPHERD of tender youth 
Guiding in love and truth 
Through devious ways ; 
Christ our triumphant King, 
Join we Thy name to sing, 
And our dear children bring, 
Shouting Thy praise. 


Most high and holy Lord, 

Glorious, revealing Word, 
Healer of strife ! 

Thou didst Thyself abase, 

That from sin’s deep disgrace 

Thou mightest save our race, 
Giving us life. 





Thou art our great t High P Priest ; 

Thou hast prepared the feast 
Of holy love ; 

In all our sin and pain 

None call on Thee in vain. 

Help Thou dost not disdain, 
Help from above. 


Ever be near our side, 

All-wise and mighty Guide, 
Our Staff and Song. 

Jesus, Thou Christ of God, 

Taught by Thy living Word, 

Lead us where Thou hast trod, 
Make our faith strong. 


Thus now, and till we die, 

Sound we Thy praises high, 
And joyful sing 

With all the holy throng 

Who to Thy Church belong 

Join we to swell the song 
To Christ our King! 


The more I learn, the more my confidence in 
the general good sense and honest intentions of 
mankind increases. . . I take great comfort in 
God. I think that he is considerably amused 
with us sometimes, but that he likes us, on the 
whole, and would not let us get at the match-box 
so carelessly as he does unless he knew that the 
framework of his Universe was fireproof. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


THE DUTY THAT LIES NEAREST. 


WE constantly hear people excuse themselves 
from taking an active interest in religious work, 
from exerting a decided Christian influence, on 
the plea that business engagements require all 


| their time and energies, and it is for this reason 
| that a Pastor’s services are considered a necessity, 
| viz, 


because those who have the management of 


| temporal concerns cannot have their interests di- 
| vided by demands for religious zeal and concern 
| for the advance of the Kingdom of God. 


In 


other words, there is felt to be a division of 


| duties, those which call a man to devote him- 


self to the support of his family and the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, and those that call for service to 


| the Lord and His cause in the vineyard of the 
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world, which duties belong to those who have 
no temporal concerns but are set apart solely for 
this work. Such is not our view; we believe 
that the duty that lies nearest to all men, irre- 
spective of class or creed, is a call for faithful- 
ness to the King of the Spiritual Kingdom. 
We certainly have family and personal duties, as 
well as the calls that come to us as citizens of 
this Republic, but we come into this world with 
the image and superscription of a King, and 
His business is by the highest right our first 
consideration and the duty that calls loudest to 
us. There can be no question that life, and the 
business side of it, makes many calls upon our 
time and physical force, but this world would 
be nearer the Divine idea if the King’s business 
had our first thought, and if our day’s work 
could be done with that buoyancy and lightness 
of heart which would attend us if the Divine 
benediction continually followed our efforts. 

The man who complains that he has no time 
for religious work, and considers it sufficient if 
he listens to a sermon on the Sabbath, has no 
means of knowing how rich and full life would 
come to be for him if he would fill the sphere 
the Lord calls everyone made in his image to 
occupy. How poorly off would our nation be 
if our citizens’ patriotism were limited to the 
formal exercise of the privilege of suffrage, if 
the country gained no pure love and devotion 
from the citizens too busy with their self-inte- 


rests. Such a country would be a blessing. 


only because it left the people at their ease. 
Too many put God beyond the sphere’ of their 
love and serious thought, and rejoice in Him 
simply because He leaves them free to succeed 
in their life-absorbing business. We are not 
arguing for business slackness, or for carelessness 
in all that concerns personal prosperity and 
family comforts, but our aim is to declare that 
every man’s first and nearest duty is to hold 
his heart free for the Master, and to be so filled 
with the Divine idea of true life that all work 
and every duty will be seen in their proper 
relation, so that we may have that balance and 
poise which would natural follow if there were 
no antagonism between the duties owed the Su- 
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preme and the duties owed the individual’s self 
and family. . 


TRUE BELIEF. 

WE need but to have read the Gospel of 
John to have become possessed with the thought 
that in the teaching of Jesus much emphasis 
was put upon right belief; for He constantly 
dwells on the importance of knowing the Truth. 
There have been those who have thought that it 
made little difference what one believed, if only 
his belief were honest and his faith sincere, but 
the experience of those who have worshiped un- 
holy beings as gods is enough to controvert 
this idea, for the worshiper invariably becomes 
assimilated to the character of the object wor- 
shiped. It seems to be impossible from the 
very nature of things to put faith in a false- 
hood, and to base all one’s action upon such 
erroneous belief without producing disastrous 
results, and the more completely the false idea 
is believed, and made the basis of life, the more 
serious the consequences, while, on the other 
hand, the belief of what is essentially true pro- 
motes the permanent welfare of the one so be- 
lieving and acting ox such a belief. We think 
it safe to accept a proposition laid down by a 
man of considerable spiritual discernment, 
“ that the belief which rectifies the conscience, 
purifies the heart and produces love to God and 
man is necessarily true.” We test a man’s 
skill and business principles by the success that 
attends the execution of them, by the results 
produced ; and it will be found, we think, that 
belief always results in character, and we can 
generally test the correctness of the belief by 
the character which results. When Jesus said 
He was the Truth, He implied that Truth is 
something more than intellectual formule : it is 
something a person can be ; it is the sum of true 
personal qualities ; it is a complete and perfect 
character, which is the expression of right and 
true belief. It is the office of “the Spirit of 
Truth” to lead into all truth, which undoubtedly 
means that those who obey the Divine Spirit 
are brought to fulness of life and completeness 
of character,—become possessed of the qualities 
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which characterized Him who was the Truth. 

It is probably not possible for mortal vision 
to penetrate the secrets of any human heart, 
and there are possibilities of error in interpret- 
ing any life by its tendencies and its results, but 
we believe it is pretty safe to conclude that a 
life characterized by the Spirit of Christ, and 
one that gives proof that sin is being destroyed 
within, and happiness and peace are growing 
out of right-living and right-loving, is based 
upon the belief of God’s truth, while the life 
that shows the opposite chraracteristics can 
hardly justify its claim to be grounded on true 
belief, for it is much easier for a man to deceive 
himself in the realm of intellectual belief, than 
it is for the world to be mistaken in the ten- 
dency of his life and the perfection of his charac- 
ter. Our conclusion, therefore, is that Truth 
does not consist in correct statement or the affir- 
mation of our belief in any .formula, but rather 
the expression, in living, loving character, of 
the qualities which glorified and sanctified Him 
who had the right and authority to say, “I am 
the Truth.” 


GEORGE GILLETT. 


WE often show due appreciation and rever- 
ence for the strong men of great faith and work 
in past generations, though sometimes forgetting 
to realize the worth and weighty character of 
those who have stood by us in the ranks toiling 
for the victory, —the victory of right over wrong, 
of righteousness over sin, of love over hate. 
We are glad to reprint in the Review this 
week the story of George Gillett’s life of faith- 
fulness, as told in the London Friend, for it is 
a satisfaction to know that in our life-time the 
world has manly. Christian heroes, 


“ True as the knights of story, 
Sir Lancelot and his peers, 
Brave in their calm endurance 
As they in tilt of spears, 


“ Knights of a better era 
Without reproach or fear! 
Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here?” 


IENDS’ REVIEW. 
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TAXATION AND REVENUE. 

In the serious consideration of the extremely 
important measures which are awaiting the de- 
cision of our law-makers, it is surely to be 
hoped that all who have influence will be 
actuated by high and patriotic motives, and be 
able to divest themselves of narrow individual 
and party views. The tariff question and de- 
cisive financial measures involve too many 
interests to be made any longer the foot-ball of 
ambitious politicians, figuring for a party or 
personal victory. It is a fact conclusively 
proved that almost all the important products 
of American factories can be produced piece by 
piece at less expense than the same goods of the 
same quality in any other country on the globe, 
even though we pay such high wages. This 
being so, under favorable circumstances, we 
ought to be able to enter into competition with 
the other countries. There are certain indus- 
tries that need fostering and deserve to be pro- 
tected. There ought to be an impartial and 
exhaustive investigation of all the American 
industries, with a view to finding where suita- 
ble protection would be perfectly just, and a 
public benefit. Our national expenses require 
a vast amount of revenue for the year, and the 
amount is on the increase. A judicious tariff 
schedule could be made that would foster the 
industries that need such help and at the same 
time produce the necessary amount of revenue. 
The idea of a tax on incomes is decidedly dis- 
tasteful to many of both parties, for it is im- 
possible to ascertain the true amount of private 
incomes without systems of an inquisitorial 
nature, and the opportunities for deceit and 
fraud are enormous. Not only is an induce- 
ment offered for unscrupulous men to give an 
untruthful statement of the amount of income, 
but numbers of business men during the last 
period of income taxation overstated their 
income and paid large taxes to give confidence 
to their creditors, while conducting a business 
with weak financial basis. Nearly all men are 
sensitive about their private business affairs, 
and before such a method is adopted it seems to 
us that every effort should be made to raise at 
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least the largest part of the revenue by means 
of duties that will advance American manufac- | 
tories, and give employment and good wages to 
workmen ; at the same time prosperous and 


long established industries, able to pay proper | 


| th 2 
lien te Vaile “icthcnien endl o-geodiore fn. | the Bunhill Fields Mission was ont on foot, he 


| took, for some years, a large and most helpful 


ished articles at good profit, should not be | part ‘nits work, and in later years gave his in- 


hedged about with a high tariff designed to | 
It is a | 
lamentable misfortune to our country that ques- : ; 

: 1 | Committee, and was the treasurer of the Friends’ 


make money kings of manufacturers 


tions of such magnitude cannot be lifted to a 
broad basis of statesmanship and not made a 
scheme for catching votes, and it is our duty at 
this time and at all times to inquire, not what 
is best for me or my party, but what will pro- 
mote the general welfare and public prosperity. 


GEORGE GILLETT. 

WE live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
— Bailey's “ Festus.” 
MEAsuRIne life by this true measure, 
how full and abundant was that of our friend 
George Gillett, althoughhe has been taken from 
us at the age of fifty-six. Few knew, or ever 
will know, all the ramifications of his work for 
Christ. He was emphatically a man who re- 
garded the world, not as a spectacle, but as a 
- field of battle where evil must be fought and 
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in the discount and banking business of Gillett 
Brothers. His sound business judgment and 
strong practical ability were soon given to the 
work of our religious Society. Much of his 
energies went to the work at Peel, and when 


terest and care to the Medical Mission now car- 
ried on there. For many years he acted as 
chairman of the Bedford Institute Association 


Rescue Home. He has been a member of the 
Home Mission Committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing from its institution in 1882. His steady 
advocacy of the claims of mission work upon 
the interest of Friends did much to promote the 


| happy change of attitude which has come about 


in our Society. He did not regard a “ concern,” 
as we phrase it, as a matter which necessarily 
took the form of a special heavenly mandate to 


_ some individual for some specified work. He 


He most lives 


we feel | 


| sent themselves. 


felt that our Church, with its high place of in- 
fluence and its splendid preparation for service, 
has corporate concerns to forward as well as in- 
dividual ones; and further, that alike for the 
Church and for the individual, the call from 
God comes most often through the circumstances 
which surround us and the openings which pre- 
George Gillett was one who 


| in seeking God seemed to find him everywhere. 
| To his soul, the spiritual was interwoven with 


| the humblest threads of daily life, and its 


the kingdom of God be established ; and, with | 


the inspiration of this high purpose ringing in his | 


soul, he addressed himself to the combat with 


that far-sighted greatness of heart which looks | of Transfiguration. 


guidance was as much to be followed whole- 
heartedly through the details and routine of 
Christian service, which to many of us seem so 


| irksome, as when it led to some illumined Mount 


beyond the smoke and dust of the battle into | 


the peace of the assured victory. 
Born at Banbury on Eighth month 14th, 
1837, he was brought up in the midst of the large 


Gillett ; and his brothers and sisters remember 


considerate to others. His early business train- 
ing was with the late Joseph Rowntree, of York 
whose daughter he married in 1867. 
their three sons now survive him; their two 
daughters died within a few weeks of each other 
about ten years ago, and our friend’s character 
showed how he had been tried as by fire in this 
chastening of sorrow. 


in London, and joined his brother, Alfred Gillett, 


Those who were thrown 
with him, whether in business or in philanthropy, 


| felt themselves in the presence of one who made 
_ no distinction between the spiritual and the sec- 
| ular. 

family of his parents, Joseph Ashby and Martha | 


He was an active member of his own large 


| Monthly Meeting, and for sixteen years (from 
him as a boy who was always very gentle and | 1870 to 1886) discharged the duties of Clerk. 
| In 1875 he was recorded a Minister. 
, | making Halloway his regular place of worship, 
She and | 


Although 


he was often engaged in visits to small and out- 


| lying meetings. On one such visit in the pres- 


ent year he found himself alone at the morning 
meeting, and sat with a mere handful of Friends 
at the evening meeting in another place. He 


| felt satisfied, however, that he had been in his 
About the year 1869 George Gillett settled 


right place, and it was afterwards found that 
his address in the evening had been attended 
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by very special wienins 
to himself of the message given him to deliver 
gave great power and intensity to his words ; 

so that though few of his deepest thoughts have 
found their way into print, the memory of them 


is. burnt into the minds of many who heard | Christ’s mind and will towards man and Christ’s 
| work among men. 


George Gillett would not be called a learned | 
man, but he sat much at the feet of Christ and | 


them uttered. 


learned of Him. His method of Bible study 
may be given in his own words, written at the 
end of 1887 :-— 


Some five and twenty years ago I used to think 


that I was at liberty, nay rather ought, to discern be- | 


tween Scriptures as being partly inspired and partly 
uninspired. This attitude of mind prevented rather 
than helped me to understand their teaching, and I 
was drifting slowly towards an open sea of a practical 
unbelief. I saw that there were two courses open to 
me, the one to examine the question as to the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, the other, to accept that as 


an hypothesis, and to let the Scriptures speak for them- | 


selves. In my circumstances I took the latter course. 
I put away from my mind, so far as I could, all pre- 
vious ideas about the Bible. I turned away from 
commentaries, till I had first made myself fairly ac- 
quainted with what the Bible had to say. I resolved 
to give every word its simple ordinary meaning apart 
from theology, and to form the best conclusions I was 
able to from its statements. With this attitude of 


mind the Holy Spirit has opened its pages to my un- | 
derstanding in a way I had no conception of before. | 


As my life, only too haltingly, was moulded by its 
precepts, the unity of its testimony through so many 


the hypothesis with which I started. 


Our friend in 1887 was one of the delegates 
from London Yearly Meeting to the Friends’ 


Conference at Richmond. His addresses there 
upon the distinguishing views of the Society, 
and upon the duties of ministers, elders, and 


present time. Last winter he visited Plymouth, 
and joined in meetings at Bristol under minute 


from his Monthly Meeting, and at the time of | 


his death he held a minute for further serv ice, 
under which he had visited Leeds in Sev it 
month last. 


MORAL CRUSADES. 


Many will feel, however, that his most im- 
portant religious work was given to great moral 
questions. He came into these crusades against 
national sins as one 


Who reverenced his conscience as his king, 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong, 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it— 


FRI ENDS’ 


The manifest rth | | 
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a knight o of the Christian chivalry of those who 


| fight the battle of righteousness for Christ’s sake. 


His faith in a living Christ, his sense of com- 


| munion with Him, made his know that there 


is a very close touch and sympathy between 


His faith forced him to find 
communion with the Lord by the side of the 
fallen, or in the prison, or in the midst of peo- 


| ples trodden down by the heel of militarism. 
| It was his conviction that moral causes must be 


based on and upheld by Christianity or be lost. 
He did not count the forces against him if the 
cause was under the guidance of the Lord : 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment seat ; 

Oh be swift, my soul, to answer him ; 


be jubilant, my 
feet— 


Our God is marching on. 


It was, we believe, the crusade against the 
State-regulation of vice which first enlisted his 
energies. When the Friends’ Association was 
founded, early in the seventies, he addressed 
many meetings in and around London for 
Christian men, and was active in the public 
meetings which were held. In 1880, Alfred 
S. Dyer and George Gillett went over to Brus- 
sels in connection with the infamous traffic then 


| carried on, and our friend was greatly moved 
writers became apparent, and I became the possessor | 


of a spiritual experience, which, so to speak, proved | ag 
| to a successful issue. 


by what he saw. This visit was followed up 
Meanwhile the agitation 
in England was maintained. An important 
Christian convention was held at Devonshire 


House in 1883, and three years later the Acts 


| were repealed, entirely, as George Gillett be- 
| lieved, through the arousing of the Christian 


conscience of England. The system was still 
overseers, will be re-read with interest at the 


adhered to in India, and the resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1888, relating to India, 
was and is still evaded. Throughout this cru- 
sade our friend was amongst the foremost 


| workers, giving largely of his time and_money, 


and pursuing it through evil report and good 


| report with a splendid tenacity of purpose, and 


an unflinching courage. The last report of the 
Friends’ Association, dated Eleventh month 
13th, will now be read with a mournful interest. 
The proofs were seen by George Gillett, and 
almost his last strength was spent upon them. 

In connection with the Indian part of the 
movement, his attention became directed to the 
kindred evil of State-manufactured opium. He 
heartily joined in the efforts made to stimulate 
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public = secclaliy 4 (Christian opinion on ‘the 
subject, taking an active part in the Anti-opium 
‘Convention held in the spring of 1891, and in the 
arduous work of the Urgency Committee after- 
wards constituted. He has been a member of 
the Committee of the Society for the Suppresion 
of the Opium Trade since the autumn of 1889. 

His work for peace was inspired by the 
same faith in the power of enlightened Christian 
opinion. He regarded the Church as the fore- 
runner of the Messiah’s Kingdom. 

In the Church, he wrote on one occasion, we combat 
sin in ourelves, and find deliverance from it through 
faith in Him who is the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. And being cleansed, we are commis- 
sioned to invite others to a like deliverance. As sub- 
jects of the Kingdom, we combat sin in society at 
large. But it is important to bear in mind that it is 
by influencing the Church that we shali gain universal 
acceptance for the laws of the Kingdom. By pro- 
claiming to the members of the Church the moral law 
of God, His faithful servants gain the support of their 
brethren, till at length the Church, in her corporate 
capacity, pronounces with authority the teaching 
which is in harmony with God’s law. The Church 
then stands clear of guilt. 

Working on these lines, he was in earnest in 
urging our Society and other churches to activ- 
ity in the cause of Peace. He enlisted the 
sympathies of the present Bishop of Durham, 
started Messiah’s Kingdom with the object of 
keeping this side of the Peace question well to 
the front, and put aside all engagements to at- 
tend the Peace Congresses at Paris, London, 
Rome and Berne. At those Congresses his 
special concern was to secure a basis of prayer 
on the part of all the Christians present, which 
he felt to be essential to the success of the 
cause. Ill-health alone prevented him from 
being at Chicago this summer. 

George Gillett was alive, as early Friends 
used to be, to the value of the press as an agent 
in the education of public opinion. Besides the 
generous support he gave to special organs of 
the Peace and Purity and Anti-Opium move- 
ments, the leading part he has taken in three or 
four other somewhat larger enterprises must 
not be forgotten. The Depot Central in Paris, 
which is a central bureau for a great variety of 
Christian and philanthropic work in that city, 
and has a wide influence for good through the 
tracts, magazines for the people, and publica- 
tions which it circulates, owes much to him. 
The same may be said of The Bombay Guar- 
dian, and of the publishing work of Friends in 
London ; and of late years he has taken a large 
share of the responsibility attaching to the pub- 
lication of The Friend. 
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The fire of an intense moral earnestness, fed 
by those prayers of.a righteous man which avail 
much, burned in George Gillett’s life, glowing 
in his words, his scorn of baseness, and his zeal 
for truth, and enduing him with spiritual 
strength for all the manifold labours of his un- 
selfish service. But with his intolerance for all 
that seemed to him false or sinful, when looked 
at from the standpoint of God’s will, there 
came to him, in that same endeavour to do and 
to suffer the will of God, much of the humility, 
and gentleness, and patience of Christ. He had 
moreover a fund of even-tempered cheeriness, 
and shrewd wisdom, and a love of poetry and 
of nature which made him at all times a de- 
lightful companion. 

We may not intrude upon the hallowed mem- 
ories of his home life: memories which will be 
a precious heritage to his children. Among the 
wide circle of his relatives and friends, the in- 
fluence of his character will be long remem- 
bered. Many, and especially perhaps many 
young Friends who knew him, will feel that 
they have lost one who was ever at leisure to 
sympathise and to encourage. 


George Gillett would have been the last to 
covet worldly fame, or the praise of men. He 


would regard his own work as nothing more 
‘than an instance of what, amid the work of the 
world, the grace of God can make of a life 
which had been brought into a place of peace 
and power, through surrender to the dominion 


of Christ. As such, it may well be an inspira- 
tion to our Society. The men whose faith we 
follow, and into whose ministry we would be 
baptized, have lived, many of them, amid the 
stress of business and the press of earth’s anxi- 
eties, and have there, where the world crowds 
most thickly: upon them, planted and maintained 
the standard of the Cross. Christ’s commands 
to them have not been a law for Utopia, or for 
men sheltered from the ruder blasts of earth, 
but a rule to be lived out here and now in the 
world. Not theoretic or hearsay religion is 
what men wait for, but applied Christianity, 
the revealing of the sons of God—the proof in 
practice that Christ’s law is a law of life. 


The example of the one who has now gone 
forward into the fuller service that awaited him 
in the world beyond, shows afresh that, in set- 
ting this ideal before it, in seeking to be amid 
the life of the world a Society of Friends of 
Christ, our Church has pursued no fantastic aim, 
and should stimulate us, in the like fervour of 
faith and patience of endeavour, to make this 
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high ideal, through the same grace of Christ 


possession of our own lives —The London 
Friend. 


For FRrenps’ REVIEW 


A NEW PRECEDENT. 


WHEN an unusual and important action is | 


taken by ‘a large and representative body, it ac- 
quires an importance beyond the questions or 
individuals immediately involved, and is rightly 
considered a precedent for the future. 
recent deposition of three ministers in Iowa 
Yearly Meeting is such an action. 


Friends to the committee. These statements 


have been published. The proceedings were in | 


brief as follows : 
To the questions of the committee on matters 


of doctrine, they replied, as was requested, with | 


a simple affirmative to all, except one, which 
they also assented to with the explanation that 


they did not take altogether the received view | 
of the doctrine, but were committed to no | 


theory, and did not preach their doubts, and 


refrained from any positive statements on the | 
On this | 


matter, as not being clearly revealed. 
alone the conclusion of the committee was that 


these Friends had by their own statements in | 
writing shown that they entertained and advo- | 


cated doctrines contrary to the fundamental 
principles of “our church.” Now by any 


ordinary method of interpretation their state- | 
They | ; 
| lie with safety, unless he measure its exact 
do not even admit holding them as doctrines | 
(that is, as considering them sufficiently certain | 


ments in writing show no such thing. 
distinctly deny advocating these doctrines, and 


to be taught), but only as unformulated personal 


opinions, concerning which they are very care- | 


But in | which if followed must lead to most serious re- 


| sults, has been made by the very meeting that 
| has perhaps gone furthest in the direction of 


ful not to make positive statements. 
the mind of the committee, and of the members 
of the meetings that adopted its report, the 
holding of personal views appears to be con- 
sidered the same thing as accepting these views 
_a8 doctrines, and advocating them. It is herein 
that we find a precedent for the future that can 
be equally applied to any doctrine whatsoever. 
If a minister teaches doctrines which the 
meeting to which he belongs considers serious 


error, that meeting has a perfect right to with- | 


draw its endorsement of him. Its disciplinary 
power cannot be called in question. 
precedent becomes a very serious one when any 
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| that will remain and form a precedent. 


The | 


But the | 
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| man is placed in a position where he feels that 
which strengthened our dear friend, the real | 


candor compels him to disclose his inmost views 
to an investigating committee. It becomes more 
serious when this is construed into open advo- 
cacy of unsoundness, on the strength of which 
he is deposed from the ministry, and his teach- 
ing publicly discredited. 

The question we are now considering is 
simply the official ground taken by the meeting 
in passing judgment. It is the written record 
What- 
ever other means of information the committee 
may have had as to the doctrines of these 


| Friends has no bearing on the present ques- 

The investigating committee had dismissed | 
every past complaint, and the action taken | 
rested on the written statements of the three | 


tion. The official action was based on their 
written statements. The remarkable deductions 
drawn from these statements with the resulting 
action is what is before us. 

This method of arriving at the views of in- 


| dividuals, and of construing private opinions as 


being the same thing as public advocacy of 
them, is one that is fraught with the greatest 
peril to true freedom of thought, and even 
proper variety of sentiment. One of the fun- 
damental principles of Friends has been not to 
demand assent to hard and fast statements of 
doctrine. To insist upon such uniformity is to 
make us like parrots. Minds are differently 
constituted, and cannot express themselves 
honestly according to the ‘same formula. To 
demand a simple “ Yes ” to a series of doctrin- 
al questions, especially when those questioned 
know that the “ Yes” will be interpreted ac- 
cording to the meaning given by the questioner 
to the words used, is to put a man on a theo- 
logical Procrustes’ bed, upon which no one can 


length. 
wrote : 


It is of creeds like this that Whittier 


“From scheme and creed the light goes out.” 


It is not a little curious that this precedent, 


new methods, the methods that promised so 
much liberty. Perhaps, after all, there may be 
a “liberty ” less free than “ bondage.” A hard 
and fast creed is a paper wall against heresy, 
but a mighty engine for persecution and for 
unnecessary divisions among brethren. We 
say nothing as to the motives of anyone, but 
the best motives cannot prevent the legitimate 
results of the lines of action we adopt. 
Ricnarp Henry THomAs. 
230 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—Continued. 


THE second fact springing from the first, and 
wrongly, as we think, construed as militating 
against Spiritual Quakerism, is the fear perhaps 
that the possession of trained intellectual 
powers often leads to the adoption of broader 
views of Christian truth and denominational 
theology than the views and theology usually 
accepted as such. This is a point which from 
the nature of the case may be true, and which 
in any healthy, progressive organization, re- 
ligious or otherwise, should obtain. The So- 
ciety of Friends, revolutionary in religious 
practice and belief in its origin, according to 
the accepted standards of its history and time, is 
good proof in point. It is but recently, as 
most readers know, that the Presbyterian 
Church, in conference assembled, admitted into 
its creed any distinct expression of the imman- 
ence and immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The Westminster Confession of Faith now 
stands thus amended. This teaching, however, 
is the basis of Spiritual Quakerism, and because 
this is so, its formulated and unformulated doc- 
trine and practice must be progressive, a faith 
of wise development and evolution. We allude 
to this phase of the question because in any es- 
timation, appreciation or judgment of right 
scholarship or culture, resulting from training 
at college or elsewhere, it should be considered 
a spiritual quality; a dedicated, consecrated 
scholarship or culture for Christian use and 
growth in the world. 

The greatest scholars and men of culture 
have often perforce been most Christian men 
and women and again they have not so been, 
and while always subordinating, as we must, all 
intellectual growth to spiritual growth, and to a 
knowledge of the teaching of the Spirit, it is 
well to remember that ignorance is no merit ; 
that we are responsible for mental growth, and 
that the highest culture is often transmuted to 
spiritual grace. The kingdom of heaven is 
entered only by little children in humility. 
So it has always been, and perhaps never more 
so than now. Haverford College stands, or 
should stand, for Spiritual Quakerism. That is 
its record. In this modern world also, it stands, 
we think, ina large way where Fox and Bar- 
clay and Pennington would now stand in a 
knowledge of modern social conditions. It 
stands certainly, if any college in America so 
stands, for the larger spiritual life. We trust 
also that, in a good measure at least, it is repre- 





sentative, now and in the ultimate results of its 
work, of the largerspiritual Quakerism required 
by the needs of our expanding social order here 
in America.—I. This is the first point of 
our present paper,—that to the amelioration of 
the social order,—to the problems of Society at 
large, here and in England,—the Christian 
Church is now pledged by discoveries and duties 
unrevealed until recent years, and that for their 
treatment and solution they require in great 
part, we may believe, special and trained ability. 

The expansion of Christian sympathy and 
action in the relation of the Church to the world, 
—the degradation of its unchurched masses, 
the redemption of its suffering and misery and 
sin,—have been some of the notable facts of the 
century. For the same reason, however, that 
other churches have not fully responded to their 
mission, it may be questioned whether in general 
the Society of Friends, with its large benevolence 
and increasing sympathy, has fully felt the im- 
portance of this social amelioration, has appre- 
ciated the appalling separation, not only in 
America but in Europe, of the masses in gen- 
eral from the Christian Church. We all go 
along from education and habit unaware of it. 
de Tocqueville in 1832, in his visit to this 
country, was especially impressed by our church 
attendance. It was the statement, however, of 
Dwight Moody a few years ago that “the gulf 
between the churches and the masses is growing 
deeper, wider and darker every hour.” From 
careful investigations made in several hundred 
towns in different states in this country, it is 
ascertained that somewhat less than one-half the 
people even profess to attend church. Prob- 
ably half of these thus professing do not attend.* 
Circulars sent by the Congregational Associa- 
tion at Boston to two hundred state and local 
labor leaders in Massachusetts elicited replies that 
in their opinion laboring men have been alienated 
from the churches, and the reasons assigned 
were, that the Christian Church is “‘a mammon- 
ized institution belonging to the plutocrats,” 
—that the churches and preachers are allied 
with and subservient to the oppressing class, 
and seldom just enough even to be neutral be- 
tween them. Evidence has but recently been 
gathered to the effect that in the most favored 
parts of the United States, church neglect of the 
poorer classes is even increasing. It is so in 
New York, New Jersey, New England, and the 
Mississippi Valley, as also in England and Eu- 





*For further treatment of this subject see ‘‘ The New Era, or, The 
Coming Kingdom.” Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. Baker & Taylor Co., 
N. Y., pp. 203-221. 
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It is repeatedly said, however, by 
the workingmen themselves, that they do not 
disbelieve in Christianity but in “Churchianity.” 
Protestant churches in our cities, as a rule, 
have no following among workingmen. Dr. 
Bruce, Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Free Church of Glasgow, says: “I am 
disposed to think that a great and steadily in- 


creasing portion of the moral work of society | 


lies outside the church, separated from it, not by 
godlessness, but rather by exceptionally intense 
moral earnestness.” Such is largely the con- 


dition of affairs. H. N. Hoxie. 
(To be continued.) 


Society News. 


AmonG the New Year favors conferred by 
Britain’s queen was a baronetcy on Theodore 


Fry, member of Parliament for Darlington, and | 


a minister of the Society of Friends. 
WE learn with satisfaction that the address 


delivered by James Wood before the World’s | 


Congress of Religions, and afterwards pub- 


e . ~ Ae ae. a7. | 
lished in Friends’ Review, has been given to | be desirable to have » meeting-house st that 


the public as a booklet under the title, “The 
Society of Friends and its Mission.” It can be 
procured from Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee, 45 East Tenth Street, New York. We 
know of nothing on the subject better adapted 
for general distribution, both inside and outside 
our Society’s membership. 


BensAMIN JoHNsON, Of Richmond, Ind., 
one of the Trustees of Earlham College, has 
been visiting in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
He is much interested in the cause of education 
in the Society of Friends. 


WE have recently been cheered by the com- 
ing and labors of Isaac Sharp from England 
and John M. Watson from Indian Territory. 
With the messages of the Lord with which He 
intrusted them to deliver to us, we have been 
helped and encouraged on our way in this re- 
mote but beautiful part of the world, and the 
promises from youth to old age are verified as 
the messages are the second time being deliv- 
ered round the world by our aged Friend, 
“even from youth to old age I am He,” ete. 
And we praise the Lord for the young soldiers of 
the cross enlisting in the Lord’s army, whose 
banner over you is love, and according to your 
allegiance and faithfulness to Him the victory 
will be yours. Praise the Lord. 

JOSEPH STANLEY. 

Lake Kerr, Fla., Twelfth month 28th, 1893. 
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THE enrollment at Penn College now num- 
bers 240 students, of whom 190 are wholly in 
the literary departments. The work of the 
college has been satisfactory during the term 
just finished. The deportment has been excel- 
lent, while the religious interest and spiritual 
life of the students give much satisfaction. The 
college has recently received a fine collection of 
twenty-one paintings and the gift of nearly four 
hundred books. At the close of Autumn term 
the Junior class gave its annual exhibition. The 
orations and the delivery did the class and the 
college much credit. The Association of Iowa 


| Colleges has made a thorough canvass of all the 
| colleges in the state, and has graded them in 
| their proper rank. 


In the report of this Asso- 
ciation, recently made public, Penn College 


| stands among the first four. 


A RECENT letter from Rachel Kirk, acting 
superintendent for the Associated Executive 


| Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs, states 


that at Miami City, Indian Territory, there 
have been seventeen requests for membership 
with Friends, and more are expected. It will 


spot at an early day. 


WiiuiaM L. Pearson, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
has been in and about Philadelphia during the 
Christmas recess of Penn College. He was 
very acceptable in attendance at Haverford 
meeting on First-day the 31st ult. 


Dovean CLARK, of Richmond, Ind., has 
just published a new book on “ The Theology 
of Holiness.” This isa line of thought which 
has very much occupied his mind for some 
years, and he has already written a book on the 
“ Holy Ghost Dispensation.” 


A NuMBER of Friends met on the Steamer 
“ Columbia ” on the 4th inst. to bid farewell to 
Timothy and Anna Hussey and William and 
Susan T. Thompson, who sailed for Alexandria 
on their way to Palestine. They were in good 
health, and look forward to a pleasant winter in 
the work in which they all feel a deep interest. 
The passage to Alexandria requires about four- 
teen days, and it will be three or four days after 
that before they reach the mission. We expect 
frequent communications from them, giving des- 
criptions of the country and the work there 
which will be given to the readers of the Rr- 
view. Among those who came to see them sail 
were James Wood, Benjamin Johnson, Ruth S. 
Murray, Rufus M. Jones, and many of their 
relatives and connections. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


BEsIDEs the manuscripts of the Greek Tes- 
tament, some of which have been described, the 
ancient versions, or translations of the scripture 
into languages other than Greek, are often a 
help in ascertaining the true text of the Bible. 
Versions are, however, on the whole not as 
good as manuscripts, for the translations are 
often quite free, giving only the sense of the 
Greek without following its words. Mistakes 
of copyists have been made in the manuscripts 
of the versions as well as in the Greek manu- 
scripts. It is therefore necessary to settle the 
text of the version before using it to correct the 
Greek text, and then it must be used with cau- 
tion. The versions are especially useful, how- 
ever, in such passages as 1 Tim. 3: 16, where 
some manuscripts read, “God was manifest in 
the flesh,” and some “ who [or as it has to be 
translated, “he who”] was manifest in the 
flesh.” The word “ God” and the word “ who,” 
as they were written in old Greek manuscripts, 
looked so much alike that they were easily con- 


fused, and in the Alexandrian manuscript | Seebohm’s town-house 


scholars cannot tell with certainty which word | Pemberton was nursed 


In a language other | 
and for | 


stands in the passage. 
than Greek the word for “God” 


“who ” would look nothing alike, so that just 


here the early versions come to our aid. They 
read “ who” in this passage. The four oldest 
versions come from the second century. They 
are the Old Syriac, the Old Latin, and two 
Egyptian versions called Memphitic and 
Sahidic. 

Of these the Old Syriac was known only in 
a very fragmentary manuscript, until Agnes 
Smith Lewis brought to light last year a much 
more complete copy of it from Mount Sinai. 
A book by her sister, Mrs. Gibson, entitled, 
“ How the Codex was Found,” was recently re- 
viewed in these columns. 

Professor J. Rendel Harris has shown a 
great probability that the Old Latin version 
was made by the middle of the second century, 
and perhaps before that time. 
thus translated must have been written long 
enough before this tocome into general use, and 
to be regarded as of much more value than 
other books, this version becomes not only a 


Testament books. 
earlier than the fourth century. 


G. A. B. 


[In No. 22 of the Review the printer inadvertently | ° , ; : 
_ ing premises be let if possible to some other 


spelled Professor Hort’s name “ Hart.”—G. A. B.] 
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SALE OF PYRMONT MEETING- 
HOUSE. 


To the Editor of FrrenpDs’ REVIEW: 


This subject having been alluded to in the 
Review of Eleventh month 23d, you may 
excuse some further mention explanatory of 
the circumstances which have led English 
Friends to conclude that the time was fully 
come for them to part with this property. Its 
use by German Friends had for a long time past 
been confined to one of the small cloak-rooms, 
and was become obsolete by the death or with- 
drawal of the last relics of the Society at 
Pyrmont. It has at no time been other than a 
small community, and the commodious meeting- 
house with its two small cloak-rooms was not 
erected at the beginning of this century to meet 
their requirements, but arose out of a concern 
felt by English Friends for the spread of our 
principles, which the having a meeting-house 
in a place of such general resort as Pyrmont 
seemed likely to favor. Up to this time those 
in membership had met in a room in Frederick 
the home where John 
uring his last illness), 
and they were never more than could thus be suit- 
ably accommodated ; but English Friends in sub- 
scribing the money for the erection of this place 
of public worship hoped (to quote their words) 
“that it might prove the means of attracting an 
attendance from the throng of visitors, and 
prove the means of acquainting them with our 
mode of worship, and perhaps of exciting more 
serious and interesting enquiry,. . . and also 
furnish opportunity for the distribution of 
books.” Geurge Dilwyn, who it may be re- 
membered had spent much time at Pyrmont, 
was a warm if not a chief promoter of this 
undertaking, which for some years gave encour- 
aging results in large attendances of the visitors 
during the summer months, but through the 
isolation caused by the continental wars and 
various disintegrating circumstances in the little 
community these first successes were not sus- 
tained, and notwithstanding various recurrent 
times of revival, due to the gospel labors of 
ministers from England and America. The 
use of the premises for even public meetings 


‘ y & | had ceased in the preference of a room at some 
witness to the text, but to the date of the New 


There are six other versions | 


hotel as more likely to secure an attendance. 
So far back as 1867, Benjamin Seebohm gave 
it as his opinion that the six or seven Friends 
there left (being mostly aged or infirm) might 
assemble at one another’s homes, and the meet- 
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religious community. The meeting for suffer- 
ings sent a deputation to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, which resulted in Louis Rasche, of 
Minden, kindly undertaking the management of 
the property, under which arrangement Pyrmont 
Friends, as long as there were any, continued to 
hold their little gathering, and a community of 
Reformed Lutherans have now for many years 
been tenants of the meeting-room ; but these 
having recently built for themselves in a situa- 
tion they considered more suited for a place of 
public worship, it has led to this sale, and the 

roceeds, which are nearly the same amount as 
English Friends ‘originally subscribed for its 
erection nearly a century ago, will be held ser- 
viceable for promoting the Society’s interests on 
the European Continent. The bury ing-ground, 
which is adjacent but a distinct property, remains 
in Friends’ possession. It is surrounded by an 
enclosing wall, built by John Pemberton’s 
widow, and around his grave as a centre are 
ranged the grassy mounds tnat mark the resting- 
places of those influenced by his ministry and 
that of other devoted gospel laborers from Eng- 
land and America. Thine sincerely, 

Wriu1AM Beck. 
Stoke Newington, London, 
Twelfth mo. 13th, 1893. 


A MISSIONARY’S VIEW OF THE 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


THE following 
pendent, is important as showing the point of 
view the Buddhist delegates took of the Parlia- | 
ment of Religions. 
from J. L. Dearing, Japan, Missionary of the | 


American Baptist Missionary Union. 


“The Buddhist representatives from Japan who | 


were in attendance at the Parliament of Religions 
have returned, and their reports are interesting 
as showing what effect the great 
really had upon the representatives of the vari- 
ous religions there assembled, and as also show- 
ing what the second-hand effect is upon the 
people who listen to the reports brought back. 
Soon after the return of the Buddhist orators 
and representative men a public meeting was 
called under the auspices of the Buddhist Young 
Men’s Association, in Yokohama, an organiza- 
tion copied after the Y. M. C. Some seven 
hundred people were gathered in one of the 
largest theaters in town, and from ten o’clock in 
the morning till about seven at night continuous 
addresses were given by one after another, re- 
counting the reception they had received and 
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article, taken from the Inde- | of Christians drink and commit various gross sins, and 


| live very dissolute lives, although it is a very common 


ry . . . . 
This is a communication | 


convention | 
| audience. 
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the impression the meeting had made upon them. 

“The two chief speakers were Bourin Yatsu- 
buchi, and Shaku Soyen. The former is a priest 
of Kamakura, and a graduate of the college of 
which Mr. Fukuzawa is the head in Tokio, a 
man well versed in modern learning and a schol- 
ar of no mean ability. He was one of the speak- 
ers at the Parliament in Chicago. Shaku Soyen, 
also one of the speakers at Chicago, is a great 
scholar and is regarded as the most talented 
priest in Kiushiu. Some eight others occupied 
some time in giving their impressions. Among 
the statements that were made by the priests 
were the following : 


“« When we received the invitation to attend the par- 
liament of Religions our Buddhist organization would 
not send us as representatives of the sect. The great 
majority believed that it was a shrewd move on the 
part of Christians to get-us there and then hold us up 
to ridicule or try to convert us. We accordingly went 
as individuals. But it was a wonderful surprise which 
awaited us. Our ideas were all mistaken. The Par- 
liament was called because the Western nations have 
come to realize the weakness and folly of Christianity 
and they really wished to hear from us of our religion, 
and to learn what the best religion is. There is no 
better place in the world to propagate the teachings 
of Buddhism than in America. During the meetings 
one very wealthy man from New York became a con- 
vert of Buddhism, and was initiated into»its rites. 
He is a man of great influence, and his conversion may 


| be said to mean more than the conversion of ten thous- 


and ordinary men, so we may say truthfully that we 
made ten thousand converts at that meeting. Christi- 
anity is merely an adornment of society in America. 
It is deeply believed by very few. The great majority 


belief and serves as a social adornment. Its lack of 
power proves its weakness. The meetings showed the 
great superiority of Buddhism over Christianity, and 


| the mere fact of calling the meetings showed that the 


Americans and other Western people had lost their 
faith in Christianity and were ready to accept the teach- 
ings of our superior religion.’ 

“These remarks and more like them were 
received with great applause by the enthusiastic 
T hey will be thoroughly believed by 
the masses of the people, for whose benefit meet- 
ings are to be held here and there throughout 
Japan to spread these interesting reports. The 
educated classes, as a rule, know too much to 
believe such statements, but the effect upon the 
lower classes will be to strengthen the power of 
Buddhism and to neutralize the influence of 
missionaries and native Christians. 

“Said an earnest, intelligent young Japanese 
Christian man: ‘ How could American Chris- 
tians make so great a mistake as to hold such a 
meeting and injure Christianity as the influence 
of those meetings will do in Japan?’” 
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The Enternational Lesson. 





FIRST QUARTER. 

Lesson VY. Second month 4th, 1894, 
BEGINNING OF THE HEBREW 
NATION. 

Gen, 12: 1-9. 


GoLDEN TExt.—I will bless - and make thy name great; and 
thou shalt be a blessing.—Gen. 12: 


ABRAHAM was fae: lig to our chro- 
nology, almost exactly half way between Adam 
and Christ. More than four hundred years had 
passed since the flood, and the world had been 
repeopled by the descendants of Noah’s three 
sons. The confusion of tongues at the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel had been the most 
important event of this interval. It had resulted 
in a much wider dispersion of the population, but 
the measure of civilization and the inventions 
known before the flood had been still further 
developed. Ur of the Chaldees, the city of 
Abraham’s birth, was a “great maritime em- 
porium, a walled town, with a high civilization 
and a large commerce ; situated in a marvel- 
lously rich country, said to be the original home 
of the wheat-plant, and famous for its dates and 
other fruits.”.—R. Payne Smith. Recent dis- 
coveries have identified it with Ningheir, a 
group of ruins now about one hundred miles 
from the sea, but which in Abraham’s day was on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. “ The city of Ur 
was not only the capital, it was the holy city of 
the Chaldeans. The femains make disclosures 
regarding the worship of the gods which must 
shock even those who are familiar with the im- 
moralities frequently fostered by heathen re- 
ligions.” — Marcus Dods. ‘Writing was 
known in Abraham’s time. There are in exis- 
tence engraved bricks and cylinders from the 
ruins of Ur, taken from the stone library of the 
early king Lig-Bagas, whom Professor Sayce 
puts at 3000 B.C.” “This ancient race were 
beyond most others given to reading and writ- 
ing,” so that it may well be true, in the words 
of R. Payne Smith, that “very probably 
Abram carried with him bricks and cylinders 
inscribed with these ancient records.”—Pelou- 
bet’s Notes. These facts must be borne in mind 
in studying Abram’s life. He was not by birth 
and education the wandering chief of a pastoral 
tribe ; he was rather the member of a powerful 
family, dwelling in a great maritime city ; civi- 
lized and knowing something of arts and let- 
ter ; cleaving to his faith in’ Jehovah amidst the 
pollutions of a polytheistic worship. To such a 
man the divine call came. Note that Noah had 


lived to within two years of Abram’s birth, so 
that through Terah the truths concerning Jeho- 
vah, the story of the flood, ete., were probably 
handed down to Abram. 


Gen. 12: 1.—Now the Lord had said. Re- 
vised version omits “had.” We do not know 
how God made known His will. It would 
seem (See Gen. 11: 31; 15: 7; Acts 7: 3; 
Heb. 11: 8.) that the call was the same on both 
occasions. He was first called out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, and again called in Haran to con- 
tinue his journey. In the first setting out, his 
father Terah, as well as other members of the 
family, accompanied him. Leaving Ur they 
journeyed northwest along the Euphrates till 
they reached Haran on the very borders of 
Mesopotamia. Here they remained until Terah 
had died. We are distinctly told in Hebrews 
that Abram “went out, not knowing whither 
he went.” So we conclude that the direction 
was given as he needed it. ‘The purpose of 
the Most High was to choose a man, and in 
him a family and a nation, to be His witness 
upon the earth, and the repository of ancient 
truths and of messianic hopes, until the fulness 
of redeeming time should come.” et thee out 
of thy country ; and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house. Abram had to give up all 
these human ties. In leaving Ur he left his 
country and his kindred, and all the surroundings 
of his early life. Yet his father went with him, 
and it would seem that at Haran they lived in 
a more settled way than was afterwards the 
case in their wanderings in Canaan. When the 
second call came it was accompanied with rich 
promises. 

2. I will make of thee a great nation. Note 
that this is a seven-fold promise; partly tem- 
poral, partly spiritual. As yet he had no child- 
ren ; nor was Isaac born until twenty-five years 
later. ‘ This promise could not receive sufficient 
fulfilment until after Abraham’s death. A 
great nation can only be built up in the course 
of long centuries.”——G. H. Browne. Hence a 
great demand was made upon his faith. (See 
Gen. 17: 6; 24: 35.) And I will bless thee. 
What is said in Prov. 10: 22 about the bless- 
ing of the Lord? And make thy name great. 
“Tt is a remarkable fact that perhaps no mere 
man has ever been so widely and so perma- 
nently honored.” —Bush. And thou shalt be a 
blessing. A life like Abraham’s, lived out 
amongst the idolatrous Canaanites, must have 
been a continual sermon to them. What are 
we told in Heb. 11: 14 is the message of such 
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a life? Name some of those who felt its influ- 
ence, (See Gen. 14: 13-17.; 23: 1-5.) 

3. I will bless them that bless thee. Because 
Abraham was to be so identified with God that 
those who favoured him would be favouring 
God’s cause: the reverse would be true also. 
In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 
(See Gen. 18: 18; 28: 4; Ps. 72: 17; Acts 
3: 25; Gal. 3: 8. Can you tell the greatest 
blessing that has come to mankind through 
Abraham? (See Gal. 3: 16.) 


4, So Abram departed. Again he sets forth, 
this time leaving behind his father’s grave in 
Haran. As the Lord had spoken unto him. 
Abraham obeyed God because he believed him ; 
and his obedience caused his faith to increase. 
“ A similar command is virtually given to us. 
The world around us lies in wickedness; we 
are to come out from it, and to be crucified to 
it; we are to regard it as a wilderness through 
which we are passing as strangers and pilgrims 
to our Father’s house.”——Bush. (See Jno. 17: 
14; Matt.6: 19-33; Rom.12: 2; 1Jno.2: 
15-16. Lot went with him. Lotis called “ just ” 
and “righteous” in 2 Pet. 2: 7-8; and no 
doubt he accompanied Abram because he chose 
to serve Abram’s God. He was the son of 
Haran, Abram’s elder brother. 

5. Sarai, his wife. It means “ my princess” 
—afterwards changed to “ Sarah” “a princess,” 
i.e., for all nations, no longer for Abram alone. 
The souls they had gotten in"Haran. Servants 
or adherents. “Some who had accepted the 
truth about God may have joined his family 
company.” —Peloube. How many armed men 
were there in Abram’s establishment a few years 
later? (See Gen. 14: 14.) Into the land of 
Canaan they came. There is an emphasis 
placed upon this their second removal, which 
seems to indicate that it cost them an effort. 
They were leaving Mesopotamia now, with its 
familiar civilization, to go to an entirely strange, 
unknown country. It is possible that Abram’s 
brother Nahor, whose family we find fifty years 
later settled at Haran, had already followed them 
from Ur: if so there would be another rending 
of family ties. The journey was one of three 
hundred miles. 

6. And Abram passed through the land unto 
the place of Sichem. Hebrew Shechem, between 
mounts Ebal and Gerizim. What was there 
afterwards at this place? (See Jno. 4: 5-6.) 
Unto the plain of Moreh. Rather “oak or 
oak grove of Moreh, who was probably the 
original owner of this oak grove in Shechem.” 
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And the Canaanite was then in the land. Thus 
Abram’s first impression of his new home was 
of the difficulties. Here were idolatrous people 
already in possession of the country which God 
had promised him. Perhaps he felt lonely and 
discouraged. ‘He might have had opportu- 
nity to have returned.” 

7. And the Lord appeared unto Abram. In 
the moment of discouragement comes a fresh 
token of God’s love. Unto thy seed will I give 
this land. Read Gal. 4: 20-22, and Acts 7: 
5. There builded he an altar unto the Lord. 
In sign of renewed consecration. 

8. Unto a mountain. The mountainous 
country.— Bethel. Then called Luz. By whom 
was it afterwards named Bethel? (See Gen. 
28: 19.) Itis eighteen miles south of Shee- 
hem. Hai, the same as Ai. What event 
afterwards happened there? (See Josh. 7: 2.) 

9. Going on still toward the south. “The 
Negeb,” the dry region, “the southern district 
of Palestine, on the road toward Egypt.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Try to make Abram’s life in Ur of the 
Chaldees as vivid as possible, that the class may 
better understand what was involved in his 
coming out from it. 

2. Abram did not-come out so much for 
what he was promised, for many of the prom- 
ises were necessarily in the future; what he 
sought was God. He, believed God and he 
obeyed God. 

3. Note how God led him step by step; so 
all of us are called to come out from sin and 
follow God. 


SMOKING A BAD HABIT. 


THE age of the barbarous duel is past. We 
have come, in the march of Christianity, to bet- 
ter things. The duel was inhuman and deadly, 
and was therefore suppressed. The brutalities 
of the prize ring have also become intolerable 
to the sensitive conscience of the ruling gener- 
ation. The century that witnessed these and 
many other practices which we have learned to 
call abominations is almost spent, and we shall 
soon pass on to another. The closing century 
is the best the world ever saw, but that which 
is coming is to be still better. The representa- 
tive man of 1993 will be ahigher style of man 
than he of 1893. That which is of the earth 
earthy, that which is of the flesh fleshly, that 
which partakes of the nature of the animal, the 
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brute, will have less attraction for the coming 
man, less dominion over him. 

There will be in 1993 a completer moral code. 
It is disreputable now to be a drunkard, but 
not to drink too much ; it is a crime to injure 
or destroy another carelessly, but not to cripple 
or ruin one’s self; it is wrong to undervalue 
the life of a neighbor, but excusable to take 
needless risks on your own ; it is a social and 
moral offense to kill one’s self outright, but not 
censurable to do so gradually ; it is a vice for 
youth to smoke or drink, but only an amiable 
weakness in the mature. The closing years of 
the twentieth century will have a juster view of 
the relative wrong of these acts. If a man is 
careless and gets sick he will be blamed ; if he 
contracts useless habits which sap his strength 
and reduce his usefulness, he will be regarded 
as an offender ; if he is indifferent to his own 
health and morals he will be condemned as a 
sinner against God and man ; if he fails to warn 
his children against smoking and drinking and 
other vices by word and act he will be conisd- 
ered unfit to bear the sacred relation of father. 

To protest against the tobacco habit in these 
days is to evoke a scornful langh. Reformers 


are treated as cranks, as people who make 
themselves ridiculous by preaching against an 


evil that is only imaginary. They are accused 
of being intolerant and selfish. People who 
object to.the odor of the smoke and the smoker 
are classed as oversensitive and querulous. . But 
there are some very Serious facts which those 
addicted to the use of tobacco either do not know 
or do not. rightly appreciate. We do not now 
speak of the expensiveness or uselessness of the 
habit, but simply mention some points not quite 
so obvious, perhaps. 


1. Smoking engenders selfishness. Your 
smoker is an intruder. He deems his right to 
smoke to be as indefeasible as his right to 
breathe. He submits to the restraints com- 
monly imposed on smoking under compulsion, 
but often with ill grace. He is constantly 
breaking through these restraints, and only 
equally constant vigilance prevents him from 
making them a nullity. He takes entire pos- 
session of the accommodations provided for men 
on ferryboats and in railroad stations, and makes 
them offensive both to eyeand nostril. Where- 
ever positive prohibition is not enforced, he 
puffs his smoke into people’s faces and inflicts 
his mal-odorous presence upon everybody. 

2. Smoking is offensive to those not addicted 
to it. It is part of the refinement of our civili- 
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zation to suppress disagreeable as well as nox- 
ious odors. People who object to the smell of 
the stable, and of the bone or glue factory, are 
not condemned as oversensitive. Such objec- 
tions are not mere conventionalities, but are due 
to the proper exercise of a sense that was given 
us for a wise purpose. Tobacco smoke is not 
only offensive to the nostril, it is irritating to 
the sensitive throat and often nauseating ; and 
when it is stale it is tenfold more disgusting. 
It clings to the furniture, to the hair, to the 
clothing, and even to the person, pertinaciously, 
and the older it is the greater its foulness. 

3. Smoking ‘is injurious. There may be 
cases where its bad effects are not visible. Poi- 
sons do not affect all alike, but that it is not 
only harmful but positively dangerous to some 
men every observant doctor can demonstrate. 
Everybody knows it shortened the life of one of 
the ablest soldiers the world ever produced. 
When it is the abominable cigaret, that is used 
the effect is a hundredfold worse. Tobacco in 
this form is simply murderous. The drugs 
which are used to cater to the vitiated taste are 
deadly in character, and the ruin that is brought 
upon the boys and young men, for whom 
cigarets seem to be chiefly intended, is incalcu- 
lable. Our daily papers present instance after 
instance of the terrible effects of cigaret-smo- 
king. It attacks the very citadel of vital 
power, develops disease, and makes of the 
victim a physical wreck. 

It is time for sensible people to open their 
eyes to this enormous evil, and take measures 
to check it. Let parents take warning in time, 
and see that their boys do not touch cigarets. 
Keep them from tobacco altogether ; and the 
way to do that is to keep yourself from tobacco. 
If you smoke cigars your son may learn to 
smoke cigarets. Give it up altogether, and cul- 
tivate a sweet, unselfish manhood. Let us get 
ready for the higher order of manliness which 
is to mark the Twentieth Century. Tobacco is 
barbarous. Let it be monopolized by Turks 
and Indians, and nations which are still living 
in the Middle Ages. It is a foul weed, useful 
as an insecticide and for similar purposes, per- 
haps ; but an abomination in the lips of a man 
and ruin in those of a boy. Oh, for an eman- 
cipated mashoet.- —lh dependent. 


ALLEN C. Twomas spent a few days of the 
last of Twelfth month laboring among Friends 
in Virginia. He also made a brief visit in 
Baltimore. 
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Household Department. 
THE HOME. 


THE home is the most ancient institution of 
civilization. The tender love of man and wife 
and the unity of heart between parents and off- 
spring shaped and maintained the family rela- 
tion long before permanent dw elling-places were 
established, and while all institutions have at 
times been overthrown and reconstructed, the 
home, the family, has proved indestructible. 
While woman and children have in many ages 
and countries been deprived of legal and civic 
rights, they have never been without weighty 
influence in the narrower realm, and beautiful, 
fragrant memories of a joyous, happy home 
atmosphere come down to us from every people 
that have left a literature or records of its inner 
life. While this is true we do not look for our 
ideal of home life in the ages of savage war- 
fare, nor among the races that have shaped the 
destinies of history. As the highest type of 
man appears to-day as the result of centuries of 
development and after eighteen hundred years 
of Christian influence, so the purest, loveliest, 
holiest of homes will be found where Christianity 
has for the longest time had an unhindered influ- 
ence. We hear and read much in these our 
days of broken marriage vows, of loveless 
hearthstones, of abused and deserted children 
and of cast-off parents, but that is only one side 
of the story, though it is an extremely sad one. 
The difficulties of which we hear so much are 
the result largely of unwisely formed unions, 
of family ties knit together from animal pas- 
sions, with no bonds of love. What will be 
done by the wiser state of the future to regulate 
such a vital matter as the marriage union we 
cannot say, but we wish to consider briefly the 
Christian home, simply remarking that society 
has duties to perform in the direction of raising 
family life toa higher and purer basis which 
cannot be left much longer unfulfilled. The 
home scenes in the life of Jesus are beautiful 
and numerous, and though He had not where to 
lay His head in the years of His ministry and 
travel, yet His childhood was passed in a hap- 
py, quiet home in Nazareth. His first recorded 
miracle was on the occasion of forming a mar- 
riage union, and we constantly read of His en- 
tering homes to perform there some deed of 
blessing. He had full sympathy with all that 
gives real joy and comfort in the home relations, 
and there is hardly anything more tenderly 
touching in His earthly career than His love 
for children. 








It is by no means wealth and elegance to-day 
that make a dwelling place a home, but rather 
the presence of those graces which we find in 
their fullness only in Him. Something is al- 
ways wrong at home when the children do not 
enjoy staying there, but prefer to seek the 
chance pleasure of the place of amusement, or 
the grocery store and tavern in the country. 
We have known good, deeply religious, and 
accomplished men, whose boyhood was spent 
with the boys of the village in frivolous and 
indiscriminate play and jollity, but it is never- 
theless a rare oceurrence, and a most dangerous 
experiment. A home, where there is a cultivat- 
ing, restraining influence, where the sterner de- 
mands for rigid obedience are tempered with a 
mild spirit of love and reasonableness, is the 
proper place for a boy to pass his early years, 
the years which are so critical in shaping the 
completed manhood. It is to be doubted if the 
stern spirit which pervaded the Puritan home 
had the best effect on the children, and we have 
known homes of Friends where, with well 
meant care to impress the importance of a 
strictly scrupulous and becoming life and con- 
versation, the parents so failed to recognize the 
real needs of children for suitable pleasures and 
recreations that they have gone to the other 
extreme, and taken a course of life diametri- 
cally opposite to that of their parents. 

In this particular, as in so many other cases, 
extremes are to be avoided, and a healthy de- 
velopment of all God has put into the child is 
to be sought. The best results are not gained 
by over-pressure in any one direction, and we 
believe as a rule Friends’ homes have been as 
near the true idea as any in the world. If this 
is so, it is simply because Friends have, asa 
people, lived in a broad, enlightening spirit of 
love, for wherever love is wanting all the. blos- 
soms that adorn home wither and fade. It is 
our wish for all who read these lines that the 
New Year may see a deeper, holier spirit of 
love and a wiser guiding influence in all their 
homes, and that these homes of earth which our 
Father has given us may be so pervaded with 
life and love as to fit us to enjoy the home 
which the Master has gone to prepare. 

R. M. J. 


EVERY-DAY DUTIES. 


Now a word to those who write me, “T get 


so tired of the every-day duties.” I want to 
say if you loved the Lord well enough you 
would be willing to do the “ every-day duties ” 
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ual not long for the “ boon highways.” I 
very much fear we have ‘talked so much of 
woman’s work —her grand work for God and 
humanity—that we mislead women. No work 
can be grander than the work he gives us to do, 
and work in the kitchen is just as grand as on 
the “broadway.” The pendulum needed to 
swing, I have no doubt, and it was not true 
that a woman could do only the work in the 
kitchen and what we call domestic work. She 
can do anything God calls her to do, and then 
her business is to do it well. But what I want 
to emphasize is that if in His providence her 
work is in the kitchen it is just as grand a work 
as work anywhere else. I am sensitive on that 
line. I had one of the grandest mothers that 
ever lived, and she spent a great deal of her 
time in the kitchen. You may call it common 
work, but the tears of grateful love blind my 
eyes as the picture of my mother with her chil- 
dren around comes up before me. And there 
are seven. men and women (mother’s children) 
who will probably read these lines, and their 
eyes will moisten at the memory of the beautiful 
mother. No “ broad highways” saw my mother. 
She was never on a platform ; she never wrote 
for a magazine, but she wielded a mighty influ- 
ence, and we children are feeling her influence 
after all these years, and feeling it increasingly. 
* When shall we come to see that the priceless 
thing in God’s universe is character, and that it 
can be made in the kitchen as well as anywhere 
else? Do look more deeply into our watch- 
word, “In His Name,” till you come to know 
the joy of doing or suffering for the love of Christ. 
—Margare Bottome, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


From Our Regular Correspendect. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, First month 3, 1894. 

SomE of the people, so plentiful in every 
community, who profess inability to see or 
understand the necessity for constant and per- 
sistent agitation in behalf of temperance, should 
have spent New Year’s day in Washington ten 
years ago and again on Second-day. The contrast 
would have shown the necessity for temperance 
agitation, as well as the great reform it has 
accomplished within that period. Ten years 
ago the first day of the year was recognized by 
thousands of otherwise respectable people as 
the one day in the year when men might put 
themselves on a level with beasts without los- 
ing their social standing, in fact were persuaded 
to do so by those who should have been the 
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last to ei sii ceauphatioes before them—the 
women. It was the rule then rather than the 
exception that the young men, and all too often 
the middle-aged arid elderly men also, should 
end their New Year’s calls in a beastly state of 
intoxication. 


Now look at the other side. It is now con- 
sidered as disreputable fora man to get drunk 
while making New Year’s calls as at any other 
time, and the number of women who offer their 
callers intoxicating liquor in any form is com- 
paratively small and growing smaller each 
year. This reform has been accomplished by 
temperance workers, much of it under great 
difficulties. For instance, one lady who for 
many years made it a practice to furnish her 
callers with intoxicating liquors so resented the 
request of the temperance people, which she 
called “an impertinent interference with my 
affairs,” that she became offended with several 
of her life-long friends who were among them. 
The rebuffs had no effect ; the temperance folk 
persisted, and although it took them several 
years they finally succeeded, and that lady not 
only banished intoxicants from her own house 
but she became an active worker for temperance, 
and has been instrumental in causing a number 
of others to do the same. That is the method 
which has been followed as a rule in working 
against the New Year orgies in Washington, 
which investigators have declared to have been 
reproductions of the saturnalia of pagan Rome. 
In fact the social position of the women made 
personal appeals from some other woman who 
enjoyed social intimacy with them about the 
only certain way of reaching them. There are 
still some who persist in tempting their callers 
with intoxicating liquors, but the temperance 
agitators will not cease to plead with them 
until all have been convinced of their error. 

It is not alone. in social circles that good re- 
sults of temperance agitation were perceptible 
New Year’s day. The custom of the saloon 
keepers in distributing free drinks to their 
customers on that day had filled our streets 
with drunken men in the past, but this time so 
few drunken men were seen on the streets that 
everyone was commenting upon their absence. 
There can be no doubt that it was the temper- 
ance workers who brought about this reform, 
because money was not required to make a man 
drunk that day. Therefore all honor to the 
noble men and women who believe in and who 
keep up a ceaseless agitation in behalf of 
temperance. 
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"Considerable disappointment is felt ion be- 
cause of the refusal of the government of Chile 
to extend the time for which the United States 
and Chilian claims commission, now sitting in 
this city, was appointed. It was discovered 
soon after the commission met, last Tenth mo., 
that it would be impossible for the commission 
to act upon all of the claims within the specified 
time, and application was made to both gov- 
ernments for an extension. The United States 
consented, but the refusal of Chile will prevent 
it, and no matter how just the claims may be 
that will remain unacted upon when the time 
of the commission expires they can never be 
brought forward again. What makes it look 
all the worse for Chile i is that nearly all of the 
claims are by Americans against that country. 

By the will of the late Elizabeth Milligan 
Gulick, of this city, filed with the court this 
week, the Washington Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can McAll Association, which maintains the 
well-known McAll Mission in France, gets 
five hundred dollars. 

Congress reconvened to-day with a fairly 
good attendance. The first business in the 
House of Representatives was the new tariff 
bill, which will, except where other matters are 
temporarily taken up by general consent, be 
kept before that body until it is disposed of. 
Some think that the rapidly diminishing avail- 
able cash in the Treasury may cause the tariff 
to be laid aside until some sort of a financial 
measure is adopted, but no official statement 
has been made to that effect. 

The Hawaiian investigation which is being 
conducted by a sub-committee of the Senate 
committee on Foreign Relations is not public, 
but it is known that all of the witnessess who 
have yet been examined are gentlemen who are 
in favor of the provisional government of 
Hawaii, and of annexation. The testimony 
is being taken under oath. It is impossible at 
this time to say when the investigation will be 
concluded. 


THE CAUSES OF 
TIMES. 

Just now, while the terrible cry for bread 
from hungry people is heard throughout the 
land, and thousands find no shelter but the 
station-houses, and here and there kind-hearted 
people are moving for the relief of these suffer- 
ing masses, it is well to consider awhile some of 
the causes which have led to this state of affairs. 
Figures do not lie, we are often told, and we 
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pom bow the Internal Rawane saath of Com- 
missioner Miller for the last fiscal year that 
we drank 87,000,000 gallons of whiskey, 
brandy, and distilled spirits, or in other words, 
6,000,000,000 glasses of whiskey, for which 
we paid over the bar the enormous sum of 
$609,000,000, or $50,000,000 more than the 
annual appropriations of Congress combined. 
When we read sometime ago of the stupen- 
duous efforts put forth by City, State, and 
Government to prevent the dread pestilence, 
cholera, from gaining a foothold on our shores, 
we were amazed at the power vested in the law, 
and astonished to see how willingly the people 
submitted to the apparently cruel methods em- 
ployed for their protection. And yet we find 
it is nowhere written that cholera destroys the 
soul, only attacks the body, which must event- 
ually perish with the using. Surely there is 
inconsistency somewhere, for this same govern- 
ment makes itself one with the liquor power, 
throws around it legal support, and shares the 
spoils, although statistics tell us “ten to the 
hour” fall into dishonored graves from the use 
of alcohol in its various forms, and God says, 
“No drunkard can enter Heaven.” That grand 
old man, from out of the experience gained in 
the passing of many years of close observation, 
Gladstone speaks to us in these words : “‘ Greater 
calamities are inflicted on mankind by intem- ~ 
perance than by the three great historical 
scourges, war, pestilence, and famine This is 
true of us as a nation, and it is the measure of 
our discredit and disgrace.” An aphorism 
worthy to be placed with the gathered wisdom 
of the ages. No home is safe. No mother 
can say, My son or my daughter is beyond the 
reach of this pernicious evil, which under the 
law of the land can select its place, and wind 
its hideous, octopus arms around our dear. ones 
in our every stronghold. God will not always 
hold His hand. The agonizing prayers of 
heart-broken women, whose woes have made 
them desperate, are heard in heaven, and He 
who said, “ Vengeance is mine,” will suddenly 
come to His kingdom, and wipe from the face 
of His beautiful universe this vile, disfiguring 
blot. Hannan M. Pore. 
Baltimore, Md. 


In Syria a new teacher has been obtained for 
the Philadelphia school. A litile girl, eleven 
years old, the daughter of poor Mohammedan 
parents, has been taken into their school, and 
will be supported by the Germantown Auxiliary. 
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THE Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia held its usual 
monthly meeting on the 22nd of Tenth month. 

Isaac Sharp was present, and his message 
was, “ Be of good cheer ; the Heavenly Watcher 
keeps watch over those at home as well as 
those in foreign lands.” 

Through his personal observations in mission 
fields, he was able to give valuable information 
and suggestions, on the various subjects con- 
sidered by the meeting. 


Concerning our friend Dr. Hartshorne, we 
learn that he is warmly welcomed in Japan, and 
has work opening before him, especially among 
students, unbelievers and seekers. He writes 
that he is concerned about the workers at the 
Friends’ mission, whose devotion to the cause 
he fears will lead them to go beyond their 
strength, and he has cautioned them to be more 
careful. 


The Peace Committee are preparing to have 
peace literature translated into Japanese. 


Che Ceck’s Surbev. 


THE Populist Secretary of State of Kansas, Os- 
born, has prepared a circular in which he advocates 
. laws making two hours per day the limit of work of 
each man, “He holds that labor-saving machinery 
has made such progress that one man is now able to 
do as much work as twenty seventy-five years ago, 
and he believes that over-production is responsible for 
the idleness of millions to-day. This he holds would 
be done away with if two hours should be made the 
day’s work limit. 

THE Indian question has been somewhat compli- 
eated by a decision of the Court, to the effect that a 
child born of an Indian mother and white father fol- 
lows the condition of the father. As half-breeds of 
that description have helped make up the majority of 
Indians required to sign treaties with the United 
States, a careful investigation might show that these 
treaties were invalid, and consequently the land titles 
insecure. 


A MONUMENT has been erected by George W. 
Childs at Golden Gate Park, Cal., in commemoration 


of the first Christian service in the English tongue on” 


the Pacific Coast, and the first use of the English 
Prayer-Book in America. The service was performed 
by Sir Francis Drake in 1579. 

CoNGREss met after the holidays’ on the 3d for the 
important work that is before it. The Wilson Bill 
will now hold the pre-eminent place for the coming 
months. 


GaLusHA A. Grow has received the Republican 
nomination for Congressman from Pennsylvania. He 
was first elected to Congress in 1850,—to succeed 
David Wilmot of “proviso” fame,—being then the 
youngest member of the House, and strongly opposed 
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to slavery. He was chosen Speaker of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, and was prominent in shaping the 
policy of the nation. He has for many years been 
out of office, but has deserved this honor in his 
mature age, and will worthily represent his State. 


THE weather in Europe is the coldest experienced 
for many years. Many roads are impassable on 
account of the snow, and many deaths from cold are 
reported. 

More thought is now. being given to the question 
of relieving the distress of the unemployed in New 
York than to any other subject. The first thing the 
Legislature has done is to act on a bill appropriating 
money for the completion of the new Capitol, in order 
to furnish work for idle men. The Governor devoted 
a large share of his message to the recommendation of 
measures for the relief, in a legitimate way, of the 
prevailing distress. 

ANOTHER strip of Indian lands, the northern part 
of the Colville reservation, in Washington, will prob- 
ably be thrown open to settlement next fall. Govern- 
ment surveyors completed their survey of the strip 
about a week ago. The reservation is bounded on the 
north by the British Columbia boundary line, on the 
west by the Okanogan river, and on the south and 
east by the Columbia River. The portion to be thrown 
open for settlement extends the whole width of the 
reservation, and from the British Columbia boundary 
to about 36 miles south. It has an approximate area 
of 2500 square miles. 

THE revenue cutter “ Corwin” arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on First month Ist. An officer was put ashore 
with despatches for Washington. A reporter who 
tried to board the cutter was repulsed, and his inquir- 
ies were unanswered. The captain, however, said the 
Queen had not been put back on the throne when 
they left, but that she might be there now. 


THE German Emperor has presented to New York 
a portion of her educational exhibit which was at the 
World’s Fair. The exhibit, which comprises samples 
of the work of the German schools, from the primary 
department to the collegiate course, is expected here 
from Chicago in a day or two. The States of Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin were also remembered by the 
German Empire, and will come in for a portion of the 
educational exhibit. 

“THE celebration of the eighty-fourth birthday of 
Mr. Gladstone recalls the interesting fact that he is one 
of a notable group born in the year 1809,” notes the 
New York Tribune. “Among them were Tennyson, 
Darwin, Lincoln, Mendelssohn, Dr. Holmes, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Edgar Allen Poe, and Jules 
Favre. Mr. Gladstone got into this notable group 
only by the narrow margin of three days. Chauncey 
M. Depew once said that some men were born great, 
some had greatness thrust upon them, and some were 
born in Ohio. For Ohio he might truthfully have 
substituted the year 1809.” 

Bradstreet’ s said oni the seventh: “General trade 
throughout the country has been of somewhat smaller 
volume than last week, an indication of its character 
being found in a report from Chicago that small mail 
orders constitute the bulk of the wholesale business. 
Stock taking is also 4 feature, but the return of com- 
mercial travellers to the road is reported from nearly 
all points. Prices for iron and steel are declared to 
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have been still further shaded at Eastern centres since 
the beginning of the year, and while there has been 
no further depression in wool prices, concessions are 
to be obtained on offers to buy. Resumption of work 
in industrial lines are very numerous, more than twice 
as many factories and mills having started up within 
the week as have shut down, but reductions of wages in 
industrial lines continue very numerous in establish- 
ments which remain at work. Orders for print cloths at 
Eastern mills amount to only one-third of the quanti- 
ty on the books one year ago, and the week’s sales of 
wool at Boston are 65 per cent. less than in the like 
week last year. Woolen mills are doing a hand-to- 
mouth business on orders, and interest in the cotton 
market is centred in receipts, which have begun to 
fall off rapidly, although still ahead of last year. The 
low cotton crop estimates call for a further shrinkage 
of receipts. Eastern dry goods jobbers are preparing 
for the spring movement by ordering and opening sup- 
plies, while agents have begun to get things forward. 
A feature at Chicago has been heavy increases of coun- 
try bank deposits and noteworthy purchases of bonds. 
Bank clearings at 65 cities for 1893 aggregate $54,165,- 
000,000, a falling off of about 12} per cent. from 1892, 
about 4 per cent. from 1891, and less than 11 per cent. 
from the total in 1890. There are reported 480 busi- 
ness failures throughout the United States, as compared 
with 318 last week, 313 in the week a year ago, and 
839 two years ago.” 





BARRETT.—Elizabeth Barrett Terrell, daughter of 
David and Millicent Barrett, was born Ninth month 
1st, 1857, was married to Christopher Terrell Twelfth 
month 27th, 1877, died at her home near New Mar- 
tinsburg, Fayette county, Ohio, Twelfth month 9th, 
1893, aged 36 years, 3 months, and 8 days. A mem- 
ber of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, a Christian wife 
and mother. She was taken sick in the Third month, 
and in addition to affliction, the house was burned. 
Even God’s children are subject to disappointment. 
In testimony of her worth, the Master would say of 
such, “ She hath done whatshe could.” Mark 14: 8. 
There are in the inner circle of sorrowing ones, a 
husband and five children, father and mother, an only 
brother, with many near relatives ; in the outer circle 
we stand close beside, feeling that we are better, 
because in the pilgrimage journey such a life touched 
us. Services were held on the 11th, and with kind 
hands and loving hearts we laid her to rest in the 
Friends’ burying ground near by, believing “that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him.” 1 Thess. 
4: 14, Jesse H. HARVEY. 


Bonp.—Abel Bond, Sr., was born the 22nd of 
Twelfth month, 1825, in North Carolina, and died the 


22nd of Tenth month, 1893, at his daughter’s home 


in Stafford Co., Kansas. 

In his childhood and early youth he gave his 
heart to God, and through his whole life he lived a 
faithful Christian. He was laid to rest in the Friends’ 
cemetery at Pleasant Valley Meeting House. He 
spent the greater part of his life distributing tracts, 
and walked nearly the entire way from Kansas to 
California and Oregon doing good for his Master. 
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Huston.—At her late residence in Philadelphia, 
on the 18th of Eleventh month, 1893, Hannah, 
widow of the late Robert M. Huston, M. D., aged 97 
years and 18 days, a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


LitTLE.—Died at his home near Richmond, Ind., 
the 15th of Twelfth month, 1893, David Little, in 
the 83rd year of his age. He was the son of Thomas 
and Miriam Nicholson Little, of Randolph Co., 
N.C. He removed to Indiana in 1827. His first 
wife, Nancy Thomas, died in 1858; his second wife, 
Mary Cox Cook, deceased in 1882. On New Year’s 
day, 1885, he married Martha Bond, widow of Peter 
Bond, who proved a true help-meet to him in his 
old age. 

In early life David Little joined the Society of 
Friends from convincement, and ever continued a 
firm believer. 


fMarried. 


Hopson—RANDALL.—At Rose Hill, Eleventh 
month 19th, 18938, according to Friends’ ceremony, 
Robert W. Hodson of Shawneetown Monthly Meet- 
ing, Indian Territory, to Lenna J. Randall, of Rose 
Hill. The day was unusually pleasant and the 
crowd large. The marriage sermon was preached by 
William Neal. 


GaRwoop — GARzA. — Married according to 
Friends’ order, at the home of Eli and Mahalah Jay, 
Richmond, Ind., Twelfth month 27th, 1893, Ralph 8. 
Garwood, of Ann Arbor, Mich., to Juanita Garza, 
late of Matamoras, Mexico, and for seven years a 
teacher in Hussey Institute, Friends’ Mission School 
for Girls, in that city. 


The next meeting of Friends Institute Lyceum will 
be held at 140 North 16th Street, on Sixth day, First 
month 19th, at 8 p.m. and will be addressed by Prof. 
F. B. Gummere of Haverford College. 





In View of the 


Close of Partnership 
at the End of the Year, 


$1,000,000 


to change hands in a single sale. 


REASON : 


JANUARY 1, 1894, has been named for the Partnership 
Reconstruction of this business, and in preparation for 
that event, an entire reduction of stock must be effected at 
the earliest date possible. No inducement will be spared to 
make the clearance thoroughly complete. 


A COMPLETE CLEARANCE 


NINTH SrTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Unique Present, Just Out. 


QUAKER POESIS STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


A COLLECTION OF VERSE RELATING TO THE SOCIETY preety Lage net —= neues = 
OF FRIENDS, GATHERED FROM ALL SOURCES, scription of r 
AND EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTEs, 

BY CHARLES FRANCIS JENKINS. D Good be 
About Sixty Poems of great variety of subject, from I 7 ° 


over forty authors, illustrative of the principles of the 










Society—its history, personelle, associations, customs, The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
ete. Permission has been obtained from the publishers to Trimmings, Gloves, Hosiery and Under- 
use selections from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, oe —— pecs yk pit tee AD 
Longfellow; while English poets are represented by 

Charles Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, that may be needed either for diess oF 






house-furnishing purposes. It is believed 
that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found 


William Howitt, Bernard Barton, and others. 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for 








this book, some of which are original drawings, others in the American market, and the prices 
are from paintings, photographs and prints, selected are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
from the largest and bést collections. Portrait of elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 


George Fox, from the painting by Sir Peter Lely ; 


also, portraits of Wm. Penn, Whittier, John Bright, N. W, corner Eighth and Market Streets, 


Jos. John Gurney, and of other well-known Friends 
to whom poems refer. Also, pictures of many places PHILADELPHIA. 


of historical interest referred to in the text. Importers Designers 
Retailers Amos Hillborn & Co, ethane. 


tone doth Jolie Ferny ted action, $00 ora ‘eno pee 
Feed on renelph potas. Semele pages cond res on agplivation FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., AND DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY 
Ss. w. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., ‘Phil e da. 1027 Market Street (Four doors bel. 11th) Philadelphia. 
eeenirwinenesn lt Mclain i 437-Estimates submitted and advice given, when desired. 


MISS BRYANT, 


EXPERT 


Stenographer and Typewriter 


ROOM 14, NO. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
simcepraphing. PHILADELPHIA. 





































WILLIAM S. -YARNALL, 
en a 
{> yx = Spectacles 
a BD Eye Glasses. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULIS1S’ PRESCRIPTIONS. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Caveats, and Trade-Marks obtained and all Pat- 


ee ent business conducted for MooEeRATE FEES. 
HELEN F, PRICE, Purchasing Agent, ee area in fans Cone’ Tr Orrice 
125 8S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia. remote from Washington, 


Send — drawing or photo., with descrip- 


Prompt and careful attention given to shopping for Friends in tion. We advise, if patentable or not, free of 
the country. The only charge i is 2 } per cent. on purchases. charge. Our fee not due till patent is secured, 


; . 


A Pameuter, “ How to Obtain Patents,” with 


ARE YOUR A- -CORN SALVE ¢ ae same ™ * in’ the gy S. and foreign countries 
TOE CORNS 
SORE AND WILL REMOVE THEN C. A. SNOW & co. 






EVERY TINE. | Opp. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PAINFUL ? NO PAIN! NO POISON! $$ _____—_— 
ee for 2 cont stamp. Sold by all druggist or sent by | JY] uch in pss pas Naar 
. Small ’ pages, ther- 
_ GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia. ette cover, 2c, The most 
EAGLE ‘BRAND-THE BEST valuable work pub- 
ROOFING.| =! 
I House, Factory or Out-buildings, and move eH 22 pat catalog, ame 
costs half t eee eatin te tin or iron. It is ready for - + pa eee ee oe sre, ville ‘Address Ys, 
easily applied by anyone. & 4 stamp for samples, state size of roof. A. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


155-157 Duane Street, New York, N.Y. ! A Monthly at 50c per Year for 1894 
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The Chalfonte - FONE F: Savings Lean 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ASSOCIATION 


. Salt water baths in the house. New and delightfully 
situated & ca Parlors. Send for illustrated booklet. * of MINNEAP OLIS 

E. ROBERTS & SONS. Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
5. F.B ‘BALDEKSTON. M. BALDERSTON. | offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, | __ Galteral Trost Gold Bonds: ‘The laucr secured br 


WALL PAPERS Sages on Cay Deen ener. 

gages on in meapolis and St. 

New and desirable styles for 1894. Seckecneal a san of 160 per cent. of 
WINDOW SHADES Interest from six to eight per cent. 


Careful attention given to all orders For phlet Fy 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. ae ee ee PA. 


par-When answering advertisements, you will Ke” Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 


: 29s Minneapolis vited to corres; 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning the = Perhaps ae ow 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


THE SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
G CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE z = U ST C O 
ANNUITY AND “ 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assistant Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT SAMUEL B. BROWN, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS FRANCIS I. GOWEN, JOHN C. SIMS. 


JOHN A. BROWN : GEORGE TUCKER BISPH AM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICH! ARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. OF PHILA. 


Office: 409 Chestnut Street. 





Capital, - - $1,000, 000 “Assets, - $31,802,938,55 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deveit Deposit, returnable on demand, for which inter- 


est is allowed, and is empowered by law to act as Execu dministrator, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, 
ae, Agent, etc., for the faithful performance of which its Capital "and Surplus Fund furnish ample 


Seu Trust Funds and Investments are kept Separate and A from the Assets of the Company. 
Owners of Real Estate are invited to look into that branch of the Department which has the care of 
this discription of pro It is presided over by an officer learned in the law of Real Estate, seconded by 
capable and trustwort es assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and ‘management. 

The income of mn fe residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, 7 President. 
ASA 8. WING, Vice va and Act’ry JOS. a Man. I See J. R. FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
AVID G. ‘ALSOP, ‘Ass’t Actuary. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. 
Sam’. R. SHIPLEY, Henry HAINEs, scans “dg James V. WATSON, Wu. GUMMERE, 
Wu. Lonestreru, Asa S. Wine. Justus C. STRAWBRIDGE, T. Wistar Brown RICHARD CADBURY, 
Ws. Hacker, Epw. H. Oepen, Cas. HARTSHORNE, Pure C. GARRETT. 
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23 Years’ Record: "kzp.n" 
| Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will Collect or Foreclose Defaulted Mortgages. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Absolutely Pure. . a ee etna yore Nae eT ee 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening | DEXTER SHOE CO., Inc’p. Capital $1,000,000. 
strength.— Latest United States Gsrensen Best . i” BEST 81.50 SHOE IN HE WORLD. 
YAL Bakine PowpER Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. *\4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
=e Ms = ” This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U.S., on 


-— receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
To meet the pres- Ss Z, or Postal Note for $1.50. 


ent Hard Times every way the boots 
on Farmers,we f sold in all retail stores fo 
will sell to Sarm- $ $2.50. We make this boot 
ee (rg ourselves, therefore we guar 
Good ee antee the jit, style and wear 
an pall and if any one is not satisfied 
Fertilizers RB) Gace we will refund the money 
at the re or send another pair. Opera 
Lowest -<™ Toe or Common Sense, 
Wholesale widths C, D, E, & E 
rices. , > 


per ton, 

for Corn, Cotton and Peanuts. at $13.50 

for Tracking Crops and Potatoes 14.50 

for Oats, Tobacco and Fruits - 15.00 

Also Muriate Potash, Kainit, Sulphate Potash . 
Bore Black, Nitrate Soda, in large and smal! 
quantities. Send two 2-cent stamps for circulars. 


W.S. POWELL& CO., SHo BOSTON, MASS, 
Fertilizer Manufacturers, Baltimore, Md Special Go. %o Dealers. : 


JOHN W. PATTON, President. JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, Chn. Exec. Fin. Com. 
DAVID SCULL, Vice-President. JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, HENRY B. TENER, Secretary and Treasurer. 
HENRY 8. DRINKER, Solicitor. Consulting Counsel. WILLIAM T. RU , Ass’t Secretary and Treas, 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST CO.OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1i8 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at the 
Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax), payable semi- 
annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


Philip C. Garrett, Isaac H. Clothier, Charles Hartshorne, George Lee, 

David Scull Benjamin H. Shoemaker, Joel J. Bail John W. Biddle, 
Francis R. . Charles Roberts, Thomas W > F., Howard W. Lippincott. 
a E. Gillingham, T. Wistar Brown, G. Coles! Purves, Henry Tatnall. 

N. ker Shortridge, John B. Gest, John W. Patton, Stuart Wood. 


Lane’s Patent Steel Barn Door Hanger. 


Anti-Friction. Most complete in construction. Material the 
best. No breakage. Ease of movement. Always in order. 


Lane’s noite: Parlor Door Hanger 


Is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except solid in- 
terior leather tread, causing to roll noiselessly. gle Stee! 
Track instead of Double Wood Rail. Manufactured by 


Ask your Hardware Dealer, and send for circular. LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


eee ~ ee _ 
Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 





